

Following is an excerpt 
from, CIA Director 'William 
E. Colby’s testimony yester- 
day to the Government Infor- 
mation and Individual Rights 
Subcommittee of the House 
Government Operations Com- 
mitee: 

CIA’s records collections 
which are biographic in na- 
i ture consist of selected in- 
formation from both official 
: reporting and open-source 
| material. In some instances, 
j information from . CIA’s 
predecessor organizations is 
included in the collections. 
Our records, therefore, are 
the products of some 34 
..years of intelligence collec- 
tion. 

The main positive intelli- 
gence Biographic collection 
contains information on sev- 
eral million foreign politi- 
cal, military, scientific, eco- 
nomic, technical, and cul- 
tural personalities. Informa- 
tion is filed alphabetically 
.by name of individual 
within country of citizen- 
ship. 

The names of some U.S. 
citizens or permanent resi- 
dent aliens appear in this ' 
collection — we do not know 
how many. Such names ap- 
pear in the collection for a 
/variety of reasons: they may 
■ he associated in some way 
with a foreign personality in 
whom we are interested; the 
information contained in a 
p . articular document may 
have come from a, named 
source who is a U.S. citizen 
or permanent resident alien; 
or we may simply have 
made a mistake and have 1 
begun a record on a person 
whom we believed to be a j 
foreigner but who is a U.S. I 
citizen — nationality or citi- 1 
zenship cannot always be re- 
.iably determined. A number 
of American names came 
Into this collection because 
they were incidentally ac- 
quired in the course of cov- 
_erage of a foreign intelli- 
; gence matter, and reported 
as .one of its aspects or con- 1 
'tacts. 

. A second biographic col- 
lection, also consisting of 



ations, including data irom 
(other federal agencies and 
open-source material, serves 
as the primary foreign coun- 
terintelligence index of the 
United States and as a refer- 
ence to personalities of in- 
jelligence interest. 

. An adjunct to this collec- 
ion contains information on 
>ersons, including U.S. citi- 
zens, involved or suspected 
of being involved with for- 
eign espionage or security 
services. CIA, keeps . this ma- 
terial in response to a Na- 
tional Security Council di- 
rective to maintain a central 
index of foreign counterin- 
telligence information for 
the benefit of the intelli- 
gence community as a 
whole. 

A third system of records 
is an intelligence document 
collection organized by data 
source or topic. This system 
contains either the full text 
or extracts of intelligence 
documents received in CIA. 
The system can be searched 
hr hny word or combination, 
of letters — thereby permit- 
ting the retrieval of records 
by name (any U.S. citizens 
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contractual reiauonsmps 
with individuals and 
organizations; vendor con- 
tracts for goods and services 
acquired from commercial 
firms; records of individuals 
and firms who cooperate 
with the agency in the col- 
lection of foreign 
intelligence; and records of 
liaison with personnel of 
other U.S. government agen- 
cies. Some of these collec- 
tions of records are organ- 
ized so that the information, 
they contain can be re- 
trieved by individual name 
or identifying number; oth- 
ers by subject or topic; and 
still others by document 
number, title, or agency of 
origin. 

The Office of the Assist- 
ant to the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence maintains a 
collection containing infor- 
mation from domestic news- 
papers and similar sources. 
These collections iridllim !lr- 
ticles by various journalists 
about or mentioning CIA, 
death notices of present or 
former employees, articles 
mentioning or written by 
present or former employ- 
ees, and notations with re- 
spect to briefings and other 
contacts with journalists or 
others given by or related to 
CIA. 

The 1 Office of the Legisla- 
tive Counsel maintains rec- 
ords of the agency’s contacts 
with members, congres- 
sional committees and their 
staffs and other government 
agencies, departments, and 
commissions. In addition, 
the agency keeps records 
containing correspondence 
and other documents related 
to the receipt, processing, 
and final disposition of re- 
quests received from the 



public by the agency ior.tne 
declassification and release 
of documents. 

In the same vein, the Of- 
fice of the General Counsel 
also has records collections 
containing the names of 
U.S. citizens — lawyers, etc. 
— who have been concerned 
with legal matters involving 
'the agency. Similarly, the 
Office of Medical Services 
maintains the names of vari- 
ous U.S. . medical personnel 
with whom the agency has 
some contact as consultants 
or who otherwise provide as- 
sistance to the agency. 

| The agency’s Office of Se- 
curity has also maintained a 
'number of files in which the 
names of '-citizens • appear. 



These obviously include se- 
curity investigations and 
clearances of employees, ap- 
plicants, contractors, 
sources, and consultants. 
Some involve cover dear 
ance for access to sensitive 
intelligence information by 
employees of other govern- 
ment departments, such as 
the military.. 

There are situations in 
which an individual’s name 
may appear in agency ree- 
> ords without his or her 
knowledge, such as in the 
course of a security investi- 
gation of an applicant in 
which reference is made to 
a third party and the name 
is recorded in the investiga- 
tion records. Similarly, a 
number of employees of 
contractor organizations 
may not be aware that their 
corporation has ‘contracted 
with CIA to perform serv- 



mentioned therein would 
thus be included). There is 
no way of knowing how 
many names of UjS citizens 
it contains. 

■ In addition to these collec- 
tions of records, the agency 
also maintains a number of 
other collections that in- 
dude the names of U.S. 
citizens. Our Office of Per- 
sonnel, of course, holds rec- 
ords referring to our em- 
ployees, applicants, recruit- 
ment prospects, etc. 

_ These include, for exam- 
ple, personnel records of 
present, former, and pro- 
I speetiye employees; records 
'maintained by agency com- 
ponents responsible for se- 
curity, training, medical, 
and financial activities; rec- 
ords regarding the manage- 
ment of agency property; 
records of consultant and 




ices requiring investigation 
and clearance. This was, for 
example, the situation with 
respect to most of the em- 
ployees who Worked on the 
U-2 project for Lockheed, 
who did not know that CIA 
was involved. 

> Also, the Office of Secu- 
rity kept certain records as 
l an aspect of its responsibil- 
\ ity for the protection of the 
v agency. These include the 
normal type of crank mail 
that is received by any or- 
ganization, reports of indi- , 
viduals who have threatened 
or otherwise were believed 
to be likely, to threaten the 
agency (one of our field of- 
fices. in the United States 
was bombed on one 
occasion), and certain name 
lists developed at various 
times relating to the suita- 
bility of various individuals 
for possible collaboration or 
assistance in CIA’s opera- 
tions. 

As a result of the review 
of questionable activities un - 
dertaken in the summer of 
1973, specific directives 
were issued in the agency 
that it would not maintain 
files on American citizens 
other than those developed 
as an incidental aspect of 
foreign intelligence or coun- 
■ terintelligence matters or as 
an employee, applicant, con- 
tact, etc. Any accumulation 
of American names for possi- 
ble use in connection with 
foreign intelligence matters 
was directed to be con- 
ducted in a fashion to • 
clearly avoid the mainte- | 
nance of blacklists of any 
sort. ; j 

By the very nature of its • 
activity, CIA must record 
certain names of individuals 
who do not know they are 
■being recorded. Thus, before 
it approaches an American 
on a sensitive intelligence 
matter, it would be less than 
prudent if CIA did pot de- 
termine the likely attitude 
of the individual with re- 
spectt to the proposal of 
assistance. If the determi- 
nation was then made no^to 
approach the individual, a 
record of that consideration 
would undoubtedly exist, but 
it would not constitutet a 
blacklist or “dossier” on 
him. 

Madam Chairwoman, as I 
have indicated, I believe 



that some of the material 
which was collected by CIA 
over the. past 27- years may 
not be appropriate today al- 
though undertaken then un- 
der; the 'belief that it fell 
within the charge on the Di- 
rector of Genttral Intelli- 
gence to protect intelligence , 
sources and methods or un- 
der the belief that it was in- 
cluded within our charge to 
collect foreign intelligence 
and counterintelligence. 
Over the past several years, - 
CIA’s files have been exam- 
ined with an eye to eliminat- 
ing material therein which 
is not appropriate. In -the 
course of this, a number of 
files have been destroyed. 
This process is not com- 
plete, however, and of 
course is suspended at this 
time in response to the in- 
vestigation being made of 
CIA’s activities by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission and the 
two; Select Committees. 

I have directed, however, 
that the segregation process 
continue in the belief that, 
after the investigations are 
completed, the best disposi- 
tion of these materials is de- 
struction. 

In the interim, I propose 
to respect the privacy of the 
individuals whose names 
may be involved in such doc- 
umentation by rejecting re- 
quests to make them pub- 
lic. On inquiries by individ- 
uals with respect to their 
own names, I propose to 
make available to the re- 
quester such material as 
does not reveal intelligence 
sources and methods or 
which does not fall within 
the responsibility of agen- 
cies other than CIA. 




